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“Toward a Christian Britain” 


A noteworthy document has just been received from Great Britain. The cover page carries the above 

caption though the definitive title is Social Justice and Economic Reconstruction.* It is a statement 

prepared by the Commission of the Churches for International Friendship and Social Responsibility, 

an interchurch body in Great Britain chaired by the Archbishop of York. We are publishing below 

two of the five major sections of the report, namely Sections III and IV, with a brief statement con- 
cerning the other portions of the document. 


The problem to which the Commission addressed itself 
is stated in terms quoted from the report of the Economic 
Section of the Oxford Conference on Church, Community 
and State held in 1937. It will be recalled that that docu- 
ment noted the tendency to acquisitiveness in our eco- 
nomic life, inequities of opportunity in respect to educa- 
tion, leisure and health, the existence of economic classes, 
the irresponsibility of economic power, and the denial 
through inadequate opportunities for employment of the 
“sense of Christian vocation.” 

The Commission takes its start here and notes that the 
church itself is involved in the secularization of life. It 
affirms the social nature of man, his “openness to spiritual 
appeal” in spite of his “sinful tendencies.” It then un- 
dertakes to formulate an economic charter prescribing the 
rights and responsibilities of men in the economic sphere. 
This Section of the report is as follows, verbatim. 


An Economic Charter For Today 
(Section III of the Report) 


This statement confines itself to the rights and respon- 
sibilities which are most in need of reassertion in Britain, 
namely, those in the economic sphere. In what follows, 
the word Industry is used in an inclusive way to cover 
every form of production, distribution and service, in- 
cluding agriculture. 


1. Charter for the Individual. 


To enable every citizen to play a responsible part in. 


the life of the community : 

(i) Every man should have the opportunity of a de- 
cent house, a healthy childhood, an education suited to his 
abilities and a chance to develop and express his social 
and spiritual nature—in work, in leisure and in retire- 
ment—to a degree according with the wealth-producing 
capacity of his day. 

The last clause is purposely indefinite, so that room 

may be left for its progressive interpretation as indus- 
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try becomes more and more successful in meeting the 

basic needs of men. The following section (The New 

Britain We Seek) indicates our desire that it should be 

given a maximum and not a minimum meaning. 

(ii) Every man should be permanently entitled to a 
position in industry for which he is fitted. 

The phrase is not an exact one, but it would come to 

have real meaning and large effect if the nation would 

accept the educational policy proposed in a later section, 
and if industrial apprenticeship were effectively revived. 

(iii) No man should be dislodged from his place in 
industry by arbitrary dismissal, but only by orderly 
process. 

The constructive mastery of the unemployment prob- 
lem should be taken as the definite starting-point, and not 
left (as now) to be only the vague aspiration of indus- 
trial organization. 


(iv) No man should suffer arbitrary reduction in his 

standard of life or degradation of his standard of work. 
The difficulties presented by changes in industrial proc- 
esses are very real, but they are being surmounted in 
some industries. It is unjust that changes which bring 
benefit to a whole industry should spell disaster to any 
who have served it. 


(v) Every man should have an effective share in the 
determination of the policy of his industry. 

The working out of forms of procedure which would 

embody the essentials of the democratic spirit, whilst 

eliminating the frictions and futilities of present demo- 
cratic methods, is one of the great tasks of the day, 
both in industrial and political life. 

Such rights as these should be accepted as basic rights, 
and both the community as a whole and industry in par- 
ticular should be organized so as to honor them. They 
should be regarded as no less binding than honesty or 
solvency. 

The recent scientific mastery of the problem of pro- 
duction has put the standards set forth above within 
reach, provided that their achievement is included among 
the primary objectives of industrial organization. 
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2. Charter for Industry. 

To enable industry to be directed toward the maximum 
service of the community rather than determined primarily 
by the index of financial profit for its several units: 


(i) Industrial units should be assisted to realize the 
above standards by the development of appropriate forms 
of coordinated activity. 

Social justice and the practical attainment of the above 

points require that each industry should set up an au- 

thority on which all concerned are represented, to con- 
trol the affairs of the industry and to act as an inter- 
mediary between its individual members and the state. 


(ii) Every useful and efficient industrial unit should 
be safeguarded from vicious forms of competition. 

The under-cutting of accepted wage levels, the evading 

of recognized labor conditions and the exploitation of 

cheap labor are cases in point. 


(iii) Industry as a whole should have means for the 

orderly transfer of labor from one industry to another. 
This will, of course, require each industry to achieve a 
measure of coordination, both within itself and with 
other industries. 


(iv) Each industry should be provided with means of 
estimating the current real need for its products to help 
it to determine and maintain fair prices and fair condi- 
tions of labor. 

To this end the state should provide industry with an 

adequate service of information and other administra- 

tive services to guide it into the best possible channels. 


(v) The nation’s credit should be used and its finan- 
cial policy planned with the primary object of enabling 
industry to fulfil its functions of supplying human needs 
and directing labor to the greatest advantage of all 
concerned. 

This reverses the present subordination of industry to 

finance. 


The question is not prejudged whether in some cases 
the ownership and control of an industry will have to be 
taken over by the nation. In some other cases an indus- 
try may be by law transformed into a public utility trust; 
and in yet others a number of industries may voluntarily 
continue to fulfil the responsibilities thus imposed upoa 
them, with such government cooperation and direction as 
may be found necessary. 

British industry to a notable extent is dependent on its 
overseas outlets. The above principles should be regula- 
tive of it in both its home and foreign aspects, and they 
are fully consonant with proposals which follow for in- 
ternational trade. 


3. Charter for World Economy. 


To promote the welfare of the various communities 
which make up the world, it is incumbent on every nation 
to direct its industrial, commercial and financial policy 
along lines that will not threaten the well-being of other 
nations, whether by imperilling their economic develop- 
ment, reducing their standard of living, or imposing a 
problem of unemployment upon them, but rather will as- 
sist them to overcome their economic difficulties, and by 
such means open up the way to freer conditions of trade. 
To that end it is to be recognized that: 

(i) Every nation and community should be safe- 
guarded against forms of trading which involve their 
economic exploitation. 

Financial transactions which artificially disturb the ex- 


change rates between nations should be regarded as 
sheer piracy. 

International competition in the manufacture and sale 
of identical goods that can be readily produced in many 
countries carries with it a constant danger of exploi- 
tation. 

The subsidizing of foreign sales by the government of 
a country which needs to extend its output in a par- 


ticular commodity is not necessarily subversive of the — 
interests of other countries, though it is often attended — 


with that risk: much depends on the effectiveness of 


the industrial organization of the country which receives 


the goods. 


(ii) No nation or community should have its economy 


imperilled by the financial or political action of any other 
nation. 
Any political or financial action that is taken with a 
view to securing a prior hold on the markets or raw 


materials of any country comes under this condemna- _ 


tion. 


These considerations do not prejudge the possibility of © 


an international authority exercising a deterrent influ- 

ence on nations which are embarking on or persisting 

in policies hostile to other nations. 

(iii) The right of access to the raw materials of the 
world should be assured on equal terms to all nations and 
communities which duly respect the rights of others in 
their commercial and political activities. 


Any such access must be subject, in the first instance, — 


to the interest of the nation in whose territory such raw 

materials are found; and in the final resort to the due 

conservation of the world’s natural resources for the 
future. 

(iv) Poorer nations and communities should be as- 
sisted to develop a higher economic capacity and standard 
of living, by means; which will not make them subject to 
exploitation by other communities. 

Loans for development on terms which require repay- 

ment in the currency of the lending nation may easily 

result in exploitation. 

No country should be able to exact payments due from 

another country beyond the extent to which it is will- 

ing to take payment, direct or indirect, in goods. 

(v) International trade and finance should be guided 
by the above principles, and where necessary they should 
be controlled by an international authority. 

It is a standing menace to the economic harmony of the 
nations if in any country purchasing power is so badly 
distributed or so unwisely used that its merchants are 
under the necessity of attempting to sell abroad (in 
the aggregate) more than their country is willing (in 
the aggregate) to purchase abroad. 


Following the Charter is the Commission’s portrayal 


conflagration.” Again we present it verbatim. 


The New Britain We Seek 
(Section IV of the Report) 


‘ of the Britain it sees “arising from the ashes of the present — 


Men do not generally act out of a bare and abstract per- | 


ception of duty; they require also that strong stimulus to 
the will which imagination supplies when it foretells in 
concrete pictures desirable results of right action. We 
proceed, therefore, to draw a picture of the kind of com- 


munity which must arise when the basic assumptions set _ 


forth above become the inspiring principles of the na- 
tion’s economy. 
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We picture a new Britain arising from the ashes of the 
present conflagration. In it our British love of freedom 
and fair play will shake itself free from captivity to eco- 
nomic power, and the social standards cherished in our 
best political and religious traditions will no longer be 
submerged in a welter of commercialism. Freedom and 
justice, which already characterize our national life in a 
measure in which we can rightly rejoice, will thus be ex- 
tended to new fields where their embodiment will bring 
fresh strength and vitality to the whole nation. 


1. Justice. 

Standards of living are bound to fluctuate in accordance 
with the economic resources of different periods. No in- 
justice is done when, as in time of war or recovery from 
the ravages of war, even the necessaries of life are cur- 
tailed all round proportionately to productive power. But 
it is unjust that necessity should exist side by side with 
superfluity, or that industry should be wilfully restricted 
when men go in need of its products. 

The prewar minimum standard of life and education 
was out of all proportion to the wealth-producing capacity 
of the community and to the resultant possibility of re- 
leasing human energy for cultural pursuits. Much is due 
to the poorer sections of our people in this regard. We 
must set ourselves to correct all those degrees and condi- 
tions of poverty which are proved to be crippling and 
persistent ; and to curb all those degrees of wealth and 
power which are demonstrably hurtful to the general life 
of the community. 


In the New Britain we seek: 


The just demand for a “living wage” will never again 
be ruled out of court on the plea that this may be “more 
than the industry can bear.” Such a plea is sometimes re- 
lated to real limitations of productive capacity, but more 
often springs from the asumption that certain features of 
the existing economic system shall be sacrosanct. 

The provision of a generous standard of life for all who 
are willing to take their due part in the work of the na- 
tion will be the first charge on industry as a whole. 

The education of no boy or girl will be cut short, as it 
is now, three or four years before body and mind have 
matured. 

No man will find himself doomed to physical or cul- 
tural starvation, nor to poverty as the inevitable atten- 
dant upon sickness or infirmity; and none will be com- 
pelled to end his days in burdensome dependence on his 
children. 

Such social services as are now provided only because 
incomes are inadequate or education is deficient will be 
rendered unnecessary by the provision of higher incomes 
and better education. And those services which can only 
be organized adequately on a national scale will be made 
as unconditional and universal as the use of the roads. 

The object of maximum output through mass produc- 
tion and high specialization will no longer be allowed to 
override the mental and spiritual needs of the worker. 
Monotonous toil will be reduced to a minimum, and where 
mechanization still involves monotony which stunts the 
worker’s faculties, his leisure and power to use leisure 
must be proportionately increased. 

Moreover, a just social order will give heed to the wider 
background, as well as to the immediate environment, of 
the worker’s life. Thus in the geographical distribution 
of the industrial population economic considerations will 
count, but will not override considerations of humanity 
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and culture. The dereliction of a Northern township or 
a Welsh valley will not be tolerated for the sake of mere 
gain in economic efficiency. The maintenance of home 
ties and the linking-up of town with country will count 
more than nearness to raw materials or markets. 


2. Security. 


The authoritative statement of the social problem given 
by the World Conference of Churches in 1937 traced the 
present insecurity and degradation of labor to the irre- 
sponsibility of the economic forces which exercise the de- 
cisive influence in causing these results. The power ex- 
ercised by the big industrial and financial interests is the 
clearest instance of this evil, but the aggregate tendency 
of blind individual struggle for economic advantage works 
in the same direction. Here and there an individual firm 
or combine in a sheltered position may already manage 
to achieve a due balance between the interests of producer, 
consumer and shareholder; but the general tendency of 
industrial and commercial associations is the defense of 
their own sectional interests, leaving others to defend 
theirs. 

These evils are not likely to be rectified so long as they 
are left to be the secondary aims of industr.al and com- 
mercial corporations whose primary aim is their own 
financial profit. Their rectification must be made a legal 
requirement binding upon all concerned. 


In the New Britain we seek: 


No man will have to fear the wreck of h:s home life 
and the destruction of his power to fulfil his family re- 
sponsibilities through changes of employment quite be- 
yond his own prevision or control. 

The good life of the community, of the family and of 
the ind.vidual will no longer be at the mercy of inadequate 
legislation, irresponsible organization, or unquatified man- 
agement. 

The nation will no longer allow the major decisions in 
industry and finance, which determine the country’s wage 
standards, work standards, and unemployment totals, to be 
taken as now by a handful of people who are not bound 
to answer for the social consequence of the.r decisions. 

The nation will no longer allow the rights of its citi- 
zens to be jeopardized by anti-social forms of private en- 
terprise. ‘Lhese will either be etiectively counteracted by 
collective enterprise, or stigmatized as offenses against 
the public welfare, and prohibited. 

Where private enterprise and voluntary associations are 
willing and able to discharge the obligations thus laid upon 
them, well and good; but if in any sphere of economic 
activity they are unwilling or unable to do so, the nation 
will either assist them to do so by administrative help, 
or itself undertake the responsibility they have repudiated. 

Nor will the nation any longer allow the peace of the 
world to be endangered by a like irresponsibility in the 
conduct of its international trade and finance. On the 
contrary, it will explicitly accept—as the starting-point of 
international trading and not merely as its precarious goal 
—the principle that no nation has a right to infringe the 
economic prosperity of another nation, whether by its 
own economic policy or by the economic aggression of any 
of its nationals. 


3. Freedom. 

Belief in the inherent worth of every individual person 
is the basis of our democratic view of life. Every man 
should be free to be himself and to develop his native 
gifts, so long as he does not deprive others of the like 


— 

| 
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freedom and opportunity. Such rights and freedoms are 
the recognized bases of our British citizenship. 

‘Thus we have established the right to freedom of re- 
ligious practice, freedom from robbery and violence, free- 
dom from blackmail, intimidation or slander, freedom 
from arbitrary imprisonment, and freedom of speech. In 
recent years we have also increasingly recognized the 
right to primary and secondary education, to free associa- 
tion, to participation in political life, and to a minimum 
standard of physical subsistence. We need now to go 
further still along these lines and, in particular, to actu- 
alize those rights which, through the pressure of economic 
forces upon those who are economically weak, are now 
merely nominal. 


In the New Britain we seek: 

A wider and better grounded choice of occupation will 
result from the prolongation of education. 

Freedom of association will be more carefully safe- 
guarded as a right of all good citizens so that it cannot 
any longer be penalized or subtly stultified through the 
exercise of economic power. 

The direction of industry will become a more equal 
partnership of the representatives of production, distribu- 
tion, administration, and capital, together with those of 
the consumer and community interests—a partnership to 
which each participant will contribute his special knowl- 
edge and ability, and in which no single element can 
override the rest. 

Economic compulsion under threat of want will thus be 
replaced by cooperation in the service of the community 
without which the average worker’s daily job cannot give 
him any real sense of free partnership in the economic 
life of the nation. 

No person will be so over-pressed in the earning of 
his livelihood that he has not the leisure for the develop- 
ment of his religious life or opportunity for corporate 
worship. 

4. Responsibility. 

As has been made clear above, right and responsibility 
are inseparable correlatives in all coherent social life. The 
kind of community which has been depicted above is a 
fond utopia unless its builders shall accept, and its citizens 
learn to honor, the duties which correspond to their 
rights. 


In the New Britain we seek: 

Home, school and church will be training grounds 
where the wisdom of responsible living will pervade all 
instruction, and its practice be induced in gradually wid- 
ening reaches of experience. 

Honest labor of hand and mind will be recognized as 
due from all who share in the products of industry ; im- 
pairment of efficiency through habits of self-indulgence as 
disloyalty to the commonwealth of industry ; and all slack- 
ness or incompetence as a form of theft. 

Dishonor will attach to gambling in all its forms as an 
irresponsible use of wealth, and not least to market and 
exchange operations through which wealth changes hands 
without any service having been rendered. 

In the civic community, positions in local government 
and administration will be sought as affording special op- 
portunities of serving the common good. 

The sense of responsibility will be widened to include 
the generations to come so that the resources of the earth 
will be used with due consideration for the future of the 
race. 


* * * * * 


_ The remainder of the report deals with immediate po- 
litical objectives and with the responsibilities of Christian 
citizens for developing political opinion and promoting 
political action. 


“This Wartime Christmas” 


Seldom in these columns do we find place for a lengthy 
quotation from a newspaper. However, in the Editor’s 
judgment the leading editorial in the New York Times 


on Christmas Day which appeared under the above cap- | 


tion is one of the most striking statements that have come 
from any source since the war began. At a time when 
the churches are considering their peculiar responsibility 
in relation to the present crisis this “lay” and “secular” 
utterance is arresting. The editorial follows: 

“It is not easy to keep the spirit of Christmas in time 
of war. The sad and ancient problem of the evil in men’s 
hearts, and of the difficulty that all men meet with in 
trying to find a course of action that has no evil at all in 
it, seems this year further than ever from solution. 
Against our will we are part of a great and very dreadful 
war. Many who are innocent, as well as some who are 
deeply guilty, will die before this war ends. 
of us will be in some degree responsible. This is the 
burden that circumstances in this generation have placed 
upon us. It is a burden we do not like to think about 
at Christmas time—but we must. 

“We can each do something to make it lighter, and to 
prepare for that day when the prayers that go up for a 
just peace, in churches, in congregations and in men’s 
hearts, will at last be answered. We can, in the spirit of 
Christmas, try not to let the future be blackened and 
poisoned by hate. We can try to hate the deed more 
than the doer. Stand up against the deed we must, do 
our best we must to see that it is halted. Yet it is of equal 
necessity to bear in mind that in any civilization we can 
foresee on this planet our present enemies, if not their 
present leaders, must have a place. The evil wills that 
have taken possession of them must be destroyed, but to 
believe that we must either destroy whole nations or must 
forever hate them is the tragic credo of despair. 

“Tt is our duty to fight. We shall not fight the worse 
because as civilized people we recognize that it is better 
to build and to protect than it is to tear down and kill. 
We can bring a little Christmas into the stern scenes of 
war. We can give help, and some good cheer, to the 
sick, the weary and the wounded. We can sing old Ger- 
man and Italian songs that are bound up with the Christ- 
mas story, and we can remember that there has been, and 
can be again, a gracious and spiritual aspect of Japan. 

“But mostly, in the midst of this grim business that does 
not stop even for the Christmas holidays, we can think 
that one of our war aims—the very central one of them, 
perhaps—is to make a world that will be safe for the spirit 
of Christmas. For if we could be sure that after the fir- 
ing stops there would be happiness and security for the 
world’s children; if we could be sure that families would 
no longer be torn apart, or starved, or fearful ; if travelers 
could go safely on their lawful errands all over the world 
and come home at holiday time to those who love them 
—if we were certain of these things, would not that be 
victory ? itt 

“In the end it will come. The firmer and cooler our de- 
termination, the more of the Christmas mood we can keep 
even while we strike our hardest blows at evil, the readier 
we shall be for that kind of victory.” 
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